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On   7th   FEBRUARY,    1902, 


ON 


THE    NEW    PROCEDURE    RULES. 


(9.40.)  Mr.  BLAKE  ^Longford,  S.) 
said  he  sympathised  very  much  with 
some  of  the  cautious  doubts  which  the 
noble  Lord  expressed  with  regard  to  a 
number  of  these  proposals,  and  with  some 
of  his  criticisms,  more  or  less  out-spoken, 
hel  agreed.  But  he  did  not  think  the 
noble  Lord  was  quite  so  happy  in  framing 
his  constructive  proposals.  The  function 
of  unofficial  Members  in  proposing  Bills 
was  twofold,  as  he  understood  it ;  first 
of  all,  there  were  those  measures  which 
the  country  clearly  desired  and  which 
had  become  practically  non-controversial 
because  sustained  by  a  large  and 
settled  majority ;  though  he  had  always 
thought  they  ought  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  Government  when  they  reached  that 
stage.  And,  secondly,  there  was  the  no 
less  important  business  of  educating  the 
House  itself  as  well  as  the  country  in 
opinion  upon  measures  which  the  minor- 
ity might  think  all-important,  but  as  to 
which  opinion  required  to  be  developedand 
constructed  here.  But  the  noble  Lord's 
constructive  proposals  would  practically 
rule  this  latter  class  out  altogether. 


Earl  PERCY  explained  that  what  he 
said  was  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
private  Member  not  necessarily  to  pass 
measures,  but  to  ripen  public  opinion  on 
them. 

*Mr.  BLAKE  :  Would  the  noble  Lord 
say  how  many  chances  the  Irish  Members 
would  obtain  of  discussing  legislative 
questions  which  they  believe  to  be  abso- 
lutely vital  to  the  prosperity  of  their  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  if  the  plan  he 
described  were  adopted  ? 

Earl  PERCY :  How  many  chances 
did  the  Irish  members  obtain  in  the 
ballot  this  session  % 

Mr.  BLAKE  replied  that  they  had 
been  unlucky  this  session.  There  had 
been  many  sessions,  however,  in  which  they 
were  more  lucky.  They  preferred  rather  to 
trust  the  blind  fortunes  of  fate  than  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  present  majority. 
Many  hon.  Members  had  stated  the  points 
of  view  from  which  they  approached  this 
question.  Might  he  be  allowed  to  hazard  a 
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personal  note  as  to  his  own  1  It  was  four 
and  thirty  years  since  he  assisted,  4,000 
miles  away,  in  the  creation  of  two  dis- 
tinct legislatures  in  a  British  Dominion, 
each  based  on  the  model  of  this  Parlia- 
ment. He  had  something  to  do  with 
drafting  the  Ruies  under  which  both 
were  to  operate,  and  afterwards  with 
the  working  of  those  Rules.  Where 
did  they  look  for  guidance  1  They 
looked  to  this  Imperial  Parliament,  with 
its  long  record,  for  the  foundation 
principles  on  which  they  worked  their 
legislatures.  They  saw  the  liberties  this 
Parliament  gave.  They  saw  its  scrupu- 
lous regard  for  freedom  of  debate,  for 
fulness  of  discussion,  for  supervision  of 
the  Executive,  for  popular  control,  and 
for  the  ample  deliberation  which  was  the 
condition  of  safe  and  orderly  advance. 
They  based  their  rules  on  those  of  this 
Parliament,  and  founded  their  liberties  on 
the  system  at  that  time  enjoyed  here, 
which  thank  God,  though  since  surren- 
dered here,  they  still  enjoyed  today. 
Their  Rules  had  stood  much  strain,  and 
what  some  might  call  abuse.  He  remem- 
bered, for  instance,  a  case  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Canada.  They  commenced  a 
debate  at  3  o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
and  he  closed  it  at  10  minutes  to  12  on 
Saturday  night.  That  was,  of  course,  an 
exceptional  occasion ;  it  was  recognised 
as  such  by  the  Government ;  no  proposal 
was  made  to  change  the  Rules ;  and  those 
Rules  were  working  more  satisfactorily 
and  easily  today  than  at  any  former  time. 
The  point  of  view  from  which  he  looked 
at  this  question  was  such  as  would 
naturally  be  engendered  in  the  mind  of  a 
man  the  most  of  whose  life  had  been 
passed  in  the  survey  of  the  operation  of 
the  Rules  as  they  then  stood ;  in  the  mind 
of  a  man,  who,  incurably  optimistic  if  you 
like,  still  believed  in  the  efficiency  and 
regeneration  of  this  Parliament,  and  still 
believed  in  its  power,  when  regenerated, 
to  do  justice  to  the  country,  one  of  whose 
constituencies  he  was  there  to  represent. 
But  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  at  the 
same  time  believed  that  the  chances  both 
for  it,  for  this  island,  for  the  Empire  at 
large,  and  for  the  world,  must  depend  still 
on  the  preservation  of  those  great  princi- 
ples to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  on  the 
sacred  observance  of  those  securities  to 
which  he  had  referred,  who  believed 
in  the    necessity  of    undergoing    much 


temporary  inconvenience,  much  delay 
and  difficulty,  rather  than  in  giving  way 
to  suggestions  such  as  those  against 
which  they  were  now  contending.  The  one 
claim  which  alone  could  justify  proposals 
such  as  had  been  made,  must  be  that 
they  were  absolutely  necessary  to  secure 
the  efficiency  of  the  conduct  of  public 
business.  He  quite  admitted  that  they 
might  incidentally — to  the  extent  to 
which  it  could  be  reconciled  with  greater 
efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  public  busi- 
ness— they  might  incidentally  consider  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  but  that  was  entirely  a  subordinate 
consideration.  It  was  not  for  ease,  or 
comfort,  or  pleasure,  or  attractions,  that 
they  asked  to  be  sent  there.  What  they 
were  supposed  to  come  there  for  was  to 
do  their  duty  to  their  constituents  and 
to  the  country  at  large. 

He  had  read  the  speech  which  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  made  before 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  in  which  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman  pointed  out  in  that 
wonderfully  attractive  and  admirable 
manner  of  his,  how  important  a  thing  it 
was,  in  his  opinion,  that  a  Member  should 
know  when  he  could  dine  and  where  he 
might  be  able  to  dine,  and  at  what  hour  he 
should  come  down  there  when  required  for 
a  division.  When  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man put  these  as  main  objects  so  promi- 
nently before  the  country,  he  confessed  he 
had  not  much  hope  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  House  of  Commons  through  the 
medium  of  Rules  proposed  in  such  a 
spirit.  The  object  and  effect  of  these 
Rules  would  be  to  diminish  through  a 
large  portion  of  the  sitting  the  attend- 
ance of  Members,  which  was  already 
quite  too  scanty.  He  thought  it  was  a 
scandal  and  a  disgrace  that  the  debates 
were  conducted  in  this  House  with  the 
scant  attendance  which  generally  pre- 
vailed. The  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
South  Kensington,  had  just  referred  to  the 
smallness  of  the  number  of  Members  that 
were  in  the  House  the  other  day.  Why  was 
the  attendance  small  1  It  was  because  of 
the  time-table  arrangement.  It  was 
because  Members  knew  the  division 
would  take  place  at  a  certain  time  between 
half-past  four  and  half-past  five,  and 
they  would  not  come  till  they  were 
wanted  for  the  division.  Their  minds 
were  made  up,  and  not  even  on  so  moving 
a  subject  as  that  of  the  Deceased  Wife's 
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Sister  Bill,  which  was  discussed  last  Wed- 
nesday, were  they  tempted  to  come  there 
earlier.  Still  it  was  quite  obvious,  at  any 
rate,  that  however  deceased  the  wife  might 
be  the  sister  was  still  very  much  alive. 
She  had  been  wandering  about  the  benches 
all  through  this  debate.  He  contended  that 
this  new  proposal  was  a  distinct  diminution 
of  such  efficiency  as  might  remain,  and  of 
such  respectability  as  might  remain  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Parliament,  so  far  as  the  attendance  of 
Members  went.  The  long  practical  ad- 
journment, the  period  during  which  they 
released  Members — for  to  many  of  them 
the  be  all  and  end  all  was  the  division 
bell — that  long  period  of  release  from  7 
o'clock  to  10  o'clock — that  period  of 
non-attendance — that  break  of  continuity 
in  the  debate  was  in  itself  a  very 
serious  diminution  of  efficiency  in  the 
conduct  of  a  long  and  serious  discus- 
sion. It  was  serious  if  there  was  to 
be  a  resumption  after  three  hours,  and 
still  more  serious  if  the  debate  was  to  go 
over  after  occupying  half  a  day  to  another 
day.  Therefore,  he  maintained  that 
efficiency  and  business  conduct  and  com- 
pleteness of  debate  were  best  secured  by 
the  debate  continuing  for  the  longest 
possible  time  without  interruption.  And, 
again,  the  chances  of  a  good  attendance  in 
the  evening  part  of  the  session  were 
diminished  by  the  proposed  long  ad- 
journment from  7.15  to  10  o'clock.  These 
chances  were  diminished  even  on  Govern- 
ment days,  and  still  more  diminished 
on  private  Members'  days.  Many 
men  would  not  return  at  all,  others 
not  till  midnight  to  vote.  Therefore, 
he  repeated  these  proposals  would  not 
tend  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
Parliament.  Then,  there  were  to  be  four 
heavy  consecutive  working  days,  without 
the  relief  of  early  rising  on  Wednesday, 
from  the  ordinary  run  and  grind  of  the 
machine.  That  relief  was  to  hardworking 
men  a  great  boon,  and  enabled  them  to 
persist  in  their  work.  Its  loss  would  be 
felt  severely  towards  the  end  of  a 
long  and  tiring  session.  The  result 
would  be  that  even  Thursday  would 
be  marred,  while  the  unofficial  day 
allotted  to  the  private  Members  on  Friday 
would  be  practically  ruined.  Consider 
how  this  was  going  to  affect  the  unofficial 
Member's  measures.  Of  course  the 
Members  who  did  not  make  week-end 
visits  on  Friday  might  make  a  House  for 
the  discussion  of  either  class  of  Bills  of 


which  he  had  spoken,  especially  if  there 
was  an  Irish  Bill ;  but,  ordinarily,  there 
would  be  much  greater  difficulty  in 
finding  a  House  for  the  discussion  of 
controversial  Bills,  or  even  to  stamp 
legislation  as  ripe  for  being  put  upon 
the  Statute  book  by  the  private  Member. 
That  was  to  be  achieved  only  by  a 
great  majority  in  a  full  House,  and 
that  full  House  they  would  not  have; 
and  so  in  that  respect  the  chance  of 
private  Members  would  be  vitally  dim- 
inished. Now  the  Government  also  was 
taking  much  more  of  the  effective  time 
of  the  House  than  it  did  even  before.  He 
would  not  dwell  upon  that  at  that  hour  with 
more  than  one  out  of  many  illustrations. 
He  would  take  the  case  of  private  Bills. 
At  present,  by  a  most  unfortunate 
arrangement  which  ought  to  be  changed, 
private  Bills  come  on  at  any  time.  Those 
who  felt  interested,  and  those  who  had — 
the  word  has  been  used  and  he  supposed 
he  might  use  it  there — personal  interests 
in,  say,  railway  Bills,  considered  such 
things  as  the  chance  of  a  favourable 
House  at  present,  and  often  took  a 
Government  day.  What  was  going  to 
happen  in  future  ?  They  no  longer 
could  feed  upon  these  rich  pastures 
of  Government  days,  because  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  was  to  fix  the  time 
when  they  were  to  come  on.  Of  course 
he  would  never  fix  a  Government  day,  so 
there  would  be  further  large  encroach- 
ment upon  the  time  given  to  private 
Members.  Again,  they  would  be  sub- 
jected to  an  increased  extent  to  the 
uncertainty  to  which  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  alluded  as  destructive  of 
ordinary  business. 

Now,  what  were  the  remedies  ?  If  they 
were  to  have  a  minute  arrangement 
of  times  and  seasons,  they  should  not 
begin  by  wasting  half  an  hour.  They 
all  knew  that  the  twenty-five  minutes 
allotted  to  private  business  was,  for  the 
most  part  of  the  session,  wasted.  They 
came  down  there  —  not  the  Front 
Benches,  who  do  not  need  to  pray — but 
the  other  members,  who  still  felt  the 
necessity  of  supplication,  came  there  at 
3  o'clock,  and  they  knew  that  they 
had  half  an  hourfto  waste,  because,  as 
a  rule,  there  was  not  more  than  five 
minutes  work  done.  Now,  in  the 
businesslike  legislature  in  which  he 
had  sat  so  long,  they  provided  a  time 
within     which     practically      unopposed 
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business  should  come  on,  and  when 
it  appeared  that  there  was  no  more 
business,  then  the  inext  business  on 
the  Paper  was  gone  on  with  at  once. 
They  only  made  a  maximum  of  time  for 
private  business,  and  to  that  plan  there 
was  only  one  objection — namely,  that 
some  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Front  Bench  would  have  to  come 
here  on  the  probability  of  being  called 
on  in  five  or  ten  minutes,  instead  of  at 
the  end  of  half  an  hour.  Therefore,  he 
contended  that  they  should,  if  they  were 
to  meet  at  2,  make  it  an  effective  2 
o'clock,  giving  the  half  hour  as  a  maxi- 
mum, but  the  moment  the  private  Bills 
were  ended,  going  on  with  the  business 
of  the  House.  Then,  instead  of  allowing 
opposed  private  Bills,  which  as  at 
present  were  to  be  scattered  at  the 
sweet  will  of  promoters,  all  over  the  rest 
of  the  week,  let  the  House  do,  as  the 
Legislature  to  which  he  referred  had 
done,  fix  one  day  upon  which  they 
would  be  first  order.  No  doubt  that 
might  be  on  a  private  Members'  day,  but 
he  thought  they  ought  to  allot  one  day 
for  priority  for  opposed  private  Bills, 
and  let  the  Bills  be  discussed  upon  that 
day.  Now,  he  came  to  the  point  of 
questions  again,  not  on  the  question  of 
time,  but  of  the  efficiency  of  this  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  at  stake. 

He  had  been  talking  about  legislative 
work,  but  a  great  part  of  their  duty 
was  that  of  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
nation.  Part  of  that  was  the  supervision, 
of  course,  of  public  affairs  and  the  inform- 
ing themselves  and  their  constituents 
what  was  the  course  of  matters  of  public 
interest,  and  he  held  that  the  right  to 
question  was  all  the  more  important  to- 
day as  all  the  other  avenues  which  the 
House  used  to  possess  through  which  they 
could  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  these 
questions,  hadonebyonebeenclosed.  That 
was  the  chief  reason  why  more  Questions 
were  put,  and  why  they  were  more  neces- 
sary. Now  questions  were  of  two  kinds  ; 
there  was  the  local  and  parish  question 
which  absolutely,  not  merely  in  its  ap- 
parent nature  but  in  its  essence,  of  simply 
local  interest,  raised  no  question  of 
principle  whatever.  That  was  a  kind 
of  question  which  ought  to  be  generally 
disposed  of  by  communication  with  the 
Department,  and  should  not  come  before 
the    House.     When  it  did  come  before 


the  House,  he  agreed  with  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  that  the  better 
way  of  dealing  with  it,  even  if  it  were 
starred,  might  often  be  by  a  printed 
answer  in  the  Order  Paper.  But  when 
they  came  to  the  other  class  of  questions 
— those  of  general  importance — including 
some  which  on  the  surface  might  be 
local  and  parish,  but  which  yet  raised 
some  general  question  of  principle — for 
they  might  have  in  these  the  kernel  of 
a  question  of  fundamental  and  vital  im- 
portance ;  and  still  more  when  they 
came  to  those  questions  which  were  on 
the  surface  as  well  as  in  essence,  of  broad, 

!  general  importance — the   Imperial    ques- 

i  tions  of  peace  or  war,  of  great  misfortune 
or  of  joy —  when  they  came  to  those 
questions     affecting    conduct    in     great 

1  concerns  of  the  administration,  he  main- 
tained that  the  suggestion  of  limiting 
supplementary  questions  to  one  to  be 
asked  only  by  the  mover  of  the  Question 

|  was  a  suggestion  of  the  most  pernicious 
nature.  The  object  was  to  obtain  infor- 
mation, and  the  question  was  frequently 
directed  to  a  reluctant  Minister  who  did 

'  not  want  to  tell,  and  if  they  allowed 
the    Ministry    now    to    persuade    them 

J  that  they  had  no  right  to  compel 
full  and  free  answers  to  questions 
across    the   floor  of  the   House,   subject 

j  alone  to  the  ruling  of  the   Chair  as   to 

]  their  relevancy,  they  would  pass  the 
worst  kind  of  law  imaginable — a  law 
which  encouraged  evasion,  which 
facilitated  evasion.  He  remembered  a 
Minister,  now  occupying  a  distinguished 

1  position  elsewhere,  who  used  to  pride  him- 
self  upon  the  smartness  with    which  he 

I  answered  questions.  Now  he  was  so 
superior  that  he  was  rather  intolerable, 
and,  indeed,  without  the  supplementals 
there  would  have  been  no  bearing  him  at 
all.  If  they  further  limited  supplementary 
questions,  they  would  destroy  the  efficacy 
of  questions  altogether,  and  that  was 
the  most  vicious  part  of  the  Rule. 
He  would  say  only  one  word  as  to 
the  distribution,  of  the  time  for 
Questions,  namely  that  it  seemed  to 
him  the  most  absolutely  ridiculous 
and  absurd  proposal  that  he  ever  heard, 
and  he  did  not  believe  it  would  ever 
pass,  even  in  this  House. 

Now  as  to  the  Motion  for  Adjourn- 
ment, the  proposal  with  regard  to 
that,  he  must  say,  seemed  to   be  almost 
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equally  ridiculous.  Their  right  was  a 
very  limited  right — it  was  one  which 
had  for  its  foundation  the  proposal 
that  the  Question  was  definite,  that  it 
was  of  public  importance,  and  that  it  was 
urgent.  Unless  that  was  the  view  taken, 
they  could  not  move  the  Adjournment, 
and  when  that  was  the  view,  and  was 
assented  to  as  the  view,  the  next  thing 
said  was  that  this  imminently  urgent 
Question  must  not  be  brought  forward, 
but,  forsooth,  postponed  to  a  more  con- 
venient season.  Having  but  just  agreed 
that  it  should  come  on,  they  were  bound 
to  put  it  off.  And  till  when?  It  was 
needless  to  enlarge. 

As  to  the  proposals  with  reference  to 
maintaining  order,  he  quite  admitted  that 
it  was  impossible  for  a  man,  whatever  his 
views,  not  to  admit  that  a  primary  duty 
of  a  legislative  body  was  to  secure  the 
maintenance  of  order  within  the  Chamber; 
and  he  also  admitted  that,  according  to 
their  system,  it  was  essential  that  the 
authority,  and  judgments,  and  ruling  of 
the  Chair  should  be  obeyed  freely  and  with- 
out hesitation.  He  had,  it  was  true,  an 
opinion  with*  reference  to  the  method  of 
reviewing  its  decisions,  because,  sincere  as 
his  respect  for  the  Speaker  was,  he  did  not 
believe  that  he  was  infallible,  he  believed 
that,  like  other  sons  of  men,  at  any  rate  he 
might  err,  and  therefore  he  thought  there 
should  be  an  easier  machinery  than  the 
present  unworkable  machinery  for  review- 
ing such  decisions  given  in  cases  of 
emergency.  But  while  the  decision  stood 
unreviewed  it  must  be  obeyed.  But  what 
were  they  proposing  to  do  in  their  zeal 
for  securing  respect  for,  and  obedience 
to  the  Chair,  on  the  part  of  Members 
of  Parliament  %  They  must  not  alto- 
gether forget  the  people  whom  they 
represented  ;  and  if  they  proposed,  as  they 
were  now  proposing  to  punish,  by  gravely 
prolonging  the  term  of  absence  from 
that  Assembly  of  the  Member  who  had 
disregarded  the  authority  of  the  Chair,  he 
must  point  out  that  they  did  not  know 
precisely  what  that  phrase  meant.  He  had 
heard  Mr.  Speaker  rebuke  hon.  Members 
who  did  not  at  once  resume — quite  inad- 
vertently he  was  sure — their  seats  when 
he  arose,  and  that,  although  not  a 
great  offence,  was  a  disregard  of  the 
authority  of  the  Chair  so  long  as  it 
lasted.  They  did  not  know  what  might 
involve  suspension.    Again,  during   the 


time  that  they,  so  to  speak,  wished  to 
punish  a  Member,  it  might  be  that  they 
did  not  punish  him  at  all.     That  was  not 
so  happy  a  place  that  he  lost  all  the  joys 
of  life  away  from  it,    and  those  whom 
they  punished  were  the  Constituents.    He 
was   not  saying  that   might   not  be    a 
defensible  punishment    of   the   Member 
within    narrow    measure,    but    he    did 
say  that,    extended    largely,   it   became 
a   most   serious   invasion   of    the    right 
of    the  constituency.      If  they  expelled 
a  Member,  then,  at  any  rate,  they  did  not 
disfranchise     his     constituency.       They 
gave  a  more  severe  punishment  to  the 
offender,      but     they    gave    the     con- 
stituency a  right  to  send   another  man 
to  take  his  place.    But  by  that  rule  they 
prevented  a  man  for  long  periods,  and 
even  indefinitely  from    discharging  his 
duty    to     his    constituents,    and     thus 
disfranchised    the   constituency   by  not 
providing     for    a     new     return.        He 
thought  any  such  punishment  as  that  was 
not  proper  even  for  forcible   resistance 
to  the  Chair.     He  did  not  say  that  other 
offences  to  the  Chair  ought  not  to  be 
punished,    but   there   were    degrees,   yet 
there    was     no    sufficiently   substantial 
distinction   here.      However    slight    the 
offence,  or  however  grave,  the  same  axe 
strikes    the   same   blow  with   the  same 
results.      Now,    forcible    resistance   was 
the  last  extremity.     He  was  a  sufficient 
admirer  of  the  present  settlement  of  the 
Throne  to  believe  in  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion and  of  resistance,  upon  which  that 
settlement  reposed.    But  such  resistance 
was    justifiable    only    under    the    most 
extreme  conditions.      And  a    resort    to 
resistance  in  that  House  was  an  indication 
that,  in  the  minds  of  some,  an  analogous 
state  of  things  had  arisen  there.     There 
might,   however,    be    degrees,    even    in 
resistance;  there  might  be  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  an  hon.  Member  to  resist 
in  one  sense,  to  require  technical  deporta- 
tion by  force,  such  as  was  evidenced  by 
the  hand  of  the  Sergeant-of-Arms  upon 
his  shoulder.     There  was  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  dignity   of  the  House 
of   Commons    in    that.      It    was    quite 
a     different     thing     from     a     struggle 
on     the    floor    of    the     House.       And 
yet    they    had^  altogether    one    punish- 
ment   without   any    modification   what- 
ever   for   offences    of    entirely  different 
degrees.     Now  they  added  to  all  that  the 
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requirement  of  an  expression  of  sincere 
regret.  Now,  when  a  gentleman  com- 
mitted an}'  act  which  upon  full  reflection 
he  saw  he  ought  not  to  have  com- 
mitted, he  was  not  humiliated  by 
apology  and  regret.  He  was  humil- 
iated as  long  as  he  did  not  express 
apology  and  regret.  But  the  grace  and 
virtue  of  that  act  depended  upon  his  own 
voluntary  recognition  of  the  condition. 
But  there  might  be  some  extreme 
condition  of  things  which  tempted, 
which  in  the  mind  of  the  Member  even 
demanded,  a  demonstration  of  hostil- 
ity to  the  course  pursued.  They  might 
regret  it.  They  might  have  a  right  to 
punishit.  But  if  done  deliberately,  punish 
it  as  severely  as  they  pleased,  but  let 
them  not  add  to  the  punishment  the 
condition  that  there  must  also  be  an  ex- 
pression of  regret.  Men  would  pursue 
different  courses.  Some  would  refuse. 
Some  would  resign.  Perhaps  then 
they  would  be  refused  the  Chi  Item 
Hundreds.  Would  they  tell  a  Member 
turned  out  of  doors  that  he  could  not 
obtain  permission  to  resign,  that  his 
people  were  to  be  disfranchised  for  his 
sin  1  Surely  not.  Some  might  resign, 
and  in  that  connection  he  might  remark 
that  there  were  no  80  men  picked  out 
of  any  other  party  in  this  House  to 
whom  an  appeal  to  the  consti- 
tuencies would  cause  so  little  fear,  as 
to  the  whole  mass  of  the  Irish  party. 
British  parties  might  rise  or  fall ; 
majorities  might  be  turned  into  minori- 
ties, and  minorities  into  majorities  ; 
division  and  dissension,  hopes  dulled  and 
chilled  might  even  mar  to  some  extent 
the  progress  of  the  Irish  cause  ;  but  ever 
since  they  gave  the  people  the  franchise 
at  large  there  had  been  practically  one 
return  fiom  Ireland — a  return  of  from 
80  to  85  Nationalist  Members  in  sup- 
port of  one  set  principle,  and  Ireland 
furnished  an  example  of  steadfastness, 
persistence,  and  tenacity  to  the  majority 
opposite  which  he  felt  sure  they  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  their  people  emulate. 
That  proposal  had  no  terror  for  them. 
But  supposing  some  great  public 
necessity  demanded  the  attendance  of 
a  Member  who  had  been  punished 
and  had  worked  out  his  sentence,  but 
was  told  "  You  cannot  return  until 
vou  express  your  sincere  regret," 
supposing    he    saw    some    grave    crisis 


coming  in  the  history  of  his  country, 
what  was  he  to  do  under  these  circum- 
stances? He  believed  that  some  men  would 
think  it  their  duty  to  show  that  such 
proposals  under  those  conditions  were  not 
effective,  and  would  give  an  expression 
of  form  of  sincere  regret  which  the 
House  would  know  as  well  as  they 
knew,  and  as  the  world  would  know, 
was  a  strained  expression  with  nothing 
of  reality  or  substance  in  it.  It  would 
not  be  the  first  time  in  such  grave 
circumstances  that  legislation,  as  well  as 
Standing  Orders,  would  have  produced 
that  abortive  result.  Had  they  for- 
gotten the  time  of  the  Test  Acts  1 
Had  they  not  blasphemously  applied 
the  test  of  the  most  sacred  mystery 
of  the  Church  and  insisted  on 
Communion  in  the  Established  Church 
as  the  test  for  the  obtaining  of  public 
office?  Had  they  forgotten  that  thousands 
of  godly  Nonconformists  took  even  that 
Test,  and  took  the  Communion,  and  so 
obtained  the  title  to  their  civic  rights 
until  at  last  the  House  became  ashamed 
of  the  law  and  felt  compelled  to  repeal 
it?  He  believed  one  or  other  of  those 
courses  would  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
expression  of  regret  would  be  a  useless, 
but  still  humiliating  appendage  to  the 
punishment  inflicted  under  the  Rule. 

The  real  evil  was  not  touched  nor  the 
true  remedy  provided  by  the  proposals  of 
the  Government.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons was  not  equal  to  its  work.  Even 
if,  instead  of  having  as  last  year  the  shortest 
sessions  and  the  longest  holidays  known, 
the  Government  seriously  recognised  the 
necessity  for  longer  sessions,  shorter 
holidays,  and  a  more  diligent  application 
to  duty,  the  House  would  still  be  unequal 
to  its  task.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
had  admitted  that  Parliament  was  re- 
duced to  such  a  condition  that  no  great 
Bill  could  now  be  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  it  must  be  taken 
piecemeal,  a  fraction  now,  and  another 
fraction  at  some  future  date,  with  all  the 
awkward  joinings  and  imperfections  due 
to  the  absence  of  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  whole  subject.  No  more  complete 
acknowledgment  of  impotence  could  be 
made.  The  only  effectual  remedy  for  the 
real  evil  was  to  devolve  upon  those  more 
immediately  affected,  who  knew  best 
what  was  in  their  interest,  and  who  would 
most  suffer  or  profit  by  the  legislation 
and  administration,  the  duty  of  dealing 
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with  their  own  local  concerns.  The 
House  of  Commons  would  then  be  free 
to  deal  with  those  Imperial  matters  and 
those  great  common  measures  which 
now  received  such  scant  and  inadequate 
attention.  Again,  by  such  proposals 
as  those  under  consideration,  Ministers 
would  be  made  the  masters  instead  of 
the  servants  of  the  House.  It  was 
absurd  to  say,  as  the  Colonial  Secretary 
had  said,  that  Ministers  could  be  turned 
out.  That  was  the  last  resort  of  a 
reluctant  majority,  and  would  never  be 
carried  into  effect  unless  the  majority  had 
absolutely  lost  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  decided  that  it  was  better  to 
hand  over  control  to  their  adversaries. 
The  suggestion  was  not  only  illusory,  but 
arrogant.  Its  tone  was  arrogant,  its 
terms  were  arrogant,  and  it  was  a  sug- 
gestion which,  if  he  had  been  a  follower 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  would 
have  deeply  resented.  What  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  had  a  right 
to  demand  was  that  Ministers  should  listen 
respectfully  to  their  suggestions,  that 
they  should  have  an  opportunity  while 
things  were  yet  in  the  making,  before 
irrevocable  decisions  had  been  pronounced, 
before  the  battle  was  waged,  of  influencing 
the  mind  of  the  Government  and  the  course 
of  public  affairs;  and  that  their  support  of 
the  Government  should  not  divest  them  of 
their  right  to  examine  into  the  acts  and 
conduct  of  the  administration  and  into 
their  legislative  proposals,  not  only  with 


I  friendly  interest,  but  with  frankness, 
I  freedom,  sincerity,  and  zeal.  But  by 
these  proposals  the  Ministers  would  be 
made  the  masters,  and  Members  would  be 
tempted  to  intensify  the  present  scandal 
arising  from  their  absence  and  consequent 
laxity  in  the  discharge  of  their  public 
duty.  The  new  Rules  would  therefore 
degrade  the  House  of  Commons,  diminish 
its  efficiency,  and  make  that  which 
already  was  bad  very  much  worse.  The 
day  would  come  when  the  present 
majority  would  no  longer  control  the 
legislation  of  the  country,  when  other 
taskmasters  would  sit  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  and  then  hon.  Members  would 
sigh  and  mourn  because  of  their 
action  at  this  time  when  they  still 
had  an  opportunity  of  controlling  the 
affairs  of  the  House.  Let  them  not  be 
too  confident  of  the  continuance  of  their 
majority  of  140,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
majority  at  all,  but  let  them  act — as  every 
Member  of  the  House  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  all  public 
affairs,  ought  to  act — on  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  view,  looking  at  the 
changes  and  chances  of  political  life  and 
fortune,  and  determined  to  dispose  of  the 
question  in  such  a  way  as  would  work  to 
the  best  advantage  for  the  country  and 
for  all  time,  no  matter  which  Party  was 
in  power  or  which  Party  was  in 
opposition. 


